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How  to  Organize  and  Operate  Them 

An  uncontrolled  fire  anywhere  is  a  bad  thing.  On  a  farm  it  may 
be  disastrous.  Bucket  brigades  are  of  little  use  when  a  fire  has  gained 
headway.  Unless  arrangements  have  been  made  in  advance  for 
service  by  the  fire  station  in  a  neighboring  town  or  city,  its  fire- 
fighting  trucks  may  not  arrive  in  time  to  bring  the  fire  under  control. 
Even  if  they  are  there  promptly,  the  farm's  water  supply  may  be  too 
small,  or  it  may  be  so  far  from  the  burning  building  that  the  truck's 
hoses  will  not  reach.  When  no  advance  preparation  has  been  made 
for  these  services,  all  the  firemen  can  do  is  to  keep  the  fire  from  spread- 
ing to  other  buildings. 

Farmer  leaders  are  realizing  that  their  communities  must  have 
protection  from  fire. 

Many  Farm  Communities  Now  Have  Protection 

Here  are  some  examples  of  fire  protection  provided  by  farmers  for 
their  communities  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  California,  the  Stanislaus  County  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
has  bought  seven  trucks  that  are  to  be  paid  for  by  members  at  the  rate 
of  5  cents  per  $100  of  insurance,  plus  a  prorated  interest  charge  of  '2 
percent  on  the  yearly  unpaid  balance. 

By  1953,  more  than  340  fire-protection  districts  had  been  organized 
in  Illinois.  About  40  percent  had  qualified,  with  equipment  and 
personnel;  farmers  who  lived  close  enough  to  the  station  and  who' 
had  facilities  such  as  telephones  and  sufficient  water  storage  were 
entitled  to  reductions  in  fire  insurance  rates. 

Most  farmsteads  in  Maryland  are  protected,  either  by  volunteer 
departments  or  by  rural  fire  districts. 

The  Kent  County,  Mich.,  Fire  Department,  organized  in  1941,  with 
15  cooperating  townships  (now  16),  saved  about  $385,000  worth  of 
property  in  the  first  2  years.  The  original  outlay  was  about  $25,000. 
The  department  now  has  9  trucks  and  1,000  trained  volunteer  firemen. 

The  Schuyler,  Nehr..^  Rural  Fire  District  No.  3  protects  TOO  farms 
at  an  average  annual  cost  of  about  $2  each. 

By  1953,  two-thirds  of  more  than  150  rural  fire-protection  districts 
in  Oregon  had  qualified,  at  least  partly,  for  reduced  fire  insurance 
rates  to  property  owners.  The  fire  marshal  estimated  that  in  1952, 
property  in  class  9  districts  valued  at  $1.5  million  was  saved  from 
loss  by  fire  because  these  districts  had  fire-protection  services  that  were 
jiot  available  in  class  10  districts.^ 


^  Fire-protection  districts  are  classified  from  1  to  10.     Class  1  districts  have 
the  greatest  degree  of  protection,  and  class  10  districts  the  smallest. 
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How  can  you  go  about  getting  fire  protection  for  your  community  ? 
Here  are  the  steps  to  take. 

Planning  a  Fire-Protect!on  Program 

First,  a  little  research  is  called  for.  You  will  need  to  kno^Y  whether 
a  rural  fire  department  is  possible  and  practicable  in  your  community. 
Look  over  the  area.  Find  out  how  many  farmers  will  cooperate. 
If  you  decide  that  such  a  program  is  feasible,  proceed. 

Getting  the  Facts  Together 

From  your  county  or  State's  attorney,  get  copies  of  the  law  and 
procedure  for  organizing  a  fire  department. 

Make  a  diagram  of  the  proposed  area,  showing  roads,  telephone 
facilities,  and  settlements.  On  this  diagram  identify  the  farmers 
who  will  cooperate  in  the  proposed  program. 

Devise  a  plan  for  spreading  fire  alarms.  This  could  include  round- 
the-clock  telephone  service  plus  a  fire  siren  or  other  public  alarm. 

Get  from  your  tax  assessor  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property  in  the  area. 

Estimate  the  initial  cost  of  the  program.  This  will  include  the  cost 
of  properly  designed  fire-fighting  apparatus  and  the  annual  operating 
expenses. 

Outline  a  workable  method  of  financing  the  program.  The  laws 
of  your  State  may  permit  a  small  tax  levy.  This  method  of  financing 
is  more  dependable  and  more  equitable  than  chance  donations. 

Decide  on  the  size  of  the  area  to  be  included  in  the  fire-protection 
district.  It  may  include  the  area  within  a  radius  of  2  or  3  miles  from 
the  fire  station  if  your  community  is  thickly  populated,  or  a  radius 
of  8  or  10  miles  if  yours  is  a  community  of  widely  scattered  farms  or 
homes.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  roads  and  the  extent 
of  telephone  service. 

Where  To  Go  for  Advice 

In  planning  your  program,  you  will  need  all  the  technical  help  and 
guidance  you  can  get.  Consult  specialists  who  have  the  know-how 
and  experience. 

Your  State  fire  marshal  (in  some  States  it  will  be  the  State  insurance 
commissioner)  can  help  you  develop  a  program  that  will  meet  your 
particular  needs.  He  is  familiar  with  the  laws  that  authorize  rural 
fire  protection. 

Fire  chiefs  in  nearby  communities  who  have  had  experience  with 
rural  fire-protection  service  can  help  you  decide  on  the  best  type  of 
organization  and  the  kinds  of  equipment  (ladders,  hose,  ex- 
tinguishers) best  suited  to  rural  conditions. 

The  International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs  has  a  vice-president 
for  each  State.  He  would  be  a  good  man  to  contact.  A  fire  chief 
in  your  locality  may  know  the  name  and  address  of  the  one  in  your 
State. 

Your  State  rating  and  inspection  bureau  engineer  will  outline  the 
requirements  for  a  program  under  which  fire  insurance  rates  can  be 
reduced. 


The  following  organizations  will  send  yoii — free  upon  request — 
publications  that  deal  with  the  organization  and  operation  of  volun- 
teer rural  fire  departments :  The  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion, 60  Batterymarch  Street,  Boston  10,  Mass.,  and  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  with  offices  at  85  John  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y., 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago  6.  111.,  and  in  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change Building,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Getting  the  Program  Adopted 

When  you  have  all  the  necessary  information,  call  a  meeting  of  the 
rural  people  in  your  area  to  consider  adoption  of  a  fire-protection 
program.     The  program  you  adopt  may  be  any  one  of  three : 

1.  An  incorporated  rural  fire  protection  district,  supported  by  taxes 
and  administered  by  an  elected  board  of  directors,  which  is  empowered 
to  establish,  or  to  contract  with  a  nearby  city  for,  fire-department 
services. 

2.  A  township  or  county  fire  department,  supported  by  general  or 
special  taxes,  and  administered  by  local  officials  who  are  empowered 
to  establish,  or  to  contract  for,  fire-department  services. 

3.  A  voluntary  association,  preferably  incorporated,  supported  by 
governmental  and  private  donations,  and  administered  by  elected 
officers.  These  officers  would  be  empowered  to  establish  a  volunteer 
fire  department,  to  contract  with  a  nearby  city  for  service,  or  to  buy 
a  truck  to  be  placed  in  a  nearby  town  fire  department  for  use  as  needed 
by  the  association. 

The  most  desirable  program  for  your  community  will  be  a  tax- 
supported  one.  If  you  decide  to  organize  a  voluntary  program,  it 
should  be  incorporated  to  free  the  members  from  legal  liability.  This 
is  necessary  even  though  the  organization  may  carry  public  liability 
insurance  to  cover  property  damage  and  injury  to  others  caused  by 
fire-fighting  apparatus  and  workmen's  compensation  insurance  to 
cover  injury  to  firemen. 

Plan  to  answer  all  fire  calls  within  the  area  served.  Set  up  a 
schedule  of  charges  to  take  care  of  necessary  expenses  of  community 
fire-protection  service  for  those  who  do  not  cooperate  in  the  voluntary 
program.  Rural  fire  departments  are  frequently  called  upon  to  fight 
grass,  brush,  and  forest  fires. 

Putting  the  Program  Into  Operation 
The  Fire  Station 

See  that  an  adequate  fire  station,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  center 
of  the  area  to  be  served — considering  manpower  available  to  serve  as 
firemen — is  provided.  Use  fire-retardant  materials  and  design  the 
building  for  use  as  a  community  center,  with  a  kitchen  and  an  assem- 
bly room  to  be  used  by  the  ladies'  auxiliary.  If  firemen  are  not  to  be 
on  duty  continuously,  arrange  with  the  central  telephone  office  or 
rural  police  to  sound  the  siren  or  alarm  in  case  of  fire.  If  the  telephone 
is  to  be  left  unattended  at  times,  install  a  thermostatic  device  to  sound 
an  alarm  in  case  the  station  itself  should  catch  fire. 

Provide  sleeping  quarters  at  the  station  for  the  use  of  firemen  if 
the  need  should  arise.    If  vou  can  afford  to  have  a  custodian  for  the 


building,  include  an  apartment  for  his  family's  use.    This  would  be 
a  place  where  fire  calls  could  be  received  at  all  times. 

Provide  for  training  of  volunteer  firemen,  inspection  of  equipment, 
and  fire  drills  at  regular  intervals.  Most  States  have  firemen-train- 
ing programs  under  their  State  departments  of  education  or  State 
universities.  You  can  get  information  regarding  these  programs  from 
the  Consultant  in  Public  Service  Training,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  from  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association's  Committee  on 
Firemen's  Training,  which  has  issued  a  list  of  available  fire-training 
publications. 


An  Ohio  rural  fire  station  and  truc-ks  adapted  to  rural  fire-protection  service. 
(Courtesy,  National  Fire  Protection  Association,   Boston,   Mass.) 


Equipment 

Fire  Trucks. — If  possible,  have  two  fire  trucks — one  light  weight, 
equipped  with  a  tank  to  carry  300  to  500  gallons  of  water;  the  other 
heavier  and  with  a  tank  that  will  carry  up  to  1,000  gallons  for  sup- 
plementary use.  Preferably  both,  but  at  least  one,  should  have  ap- 
proved 500-gallon  per  minute  multistage  pumps  that  meet  under- 
writers' standards.  Both  trucks  should  carry  portable  pumps  to 
pump  water  from  sources  not  within  the  reach  of  trucks.  Tanks 
should  hold  enough  water  so  that  two  preconnected  lines  of  li/2-inch 
hose  with  fog  nozzles  could  be  operated  long  enough  to  permit  hose 
to  be  laid  to  other  sources  of  water. 

Some  of  the  chemical  called  "wet  water"  should  be  carried  on  each 
truck,  for  mixing  with  water  in  the  tank  ( 1  gallon  to  100  gallons  of 
water)  when  fighting  hay  and  other  deepl}^  imbedded  fires.  Water  so 
treated  is  highly  penetrating. 

You  will  find  a  two-way  radio  communication  system  helpful  in 
calling  for  nearby  equipment  and  additional  water  if  these  are  avail- 
able under  mutual  aid  arrangements.  A  portable  lighting  plant  and 
a  winch  and  cable  to  pull  heavy  farm  machinery  from  burning  sheds 
will  be  useful.  Ladders,  fire  extinguishers,  and  tools  such  as  axes 
and  crowbars  are  also  necessary  items  of  equipment. 

Diagram  of  the  Area. — Prepare  a  diagram  of  the  area.  List  the 
farms  and  rural  residences  to  be  served  and  locate  each  on  the  diagram. 
LTse  symbols  to  indicate  availability  of  telephones,  water  supplies,  and 
home  fire-fighting  equipment. 


If  the  area  is  a  section  with  standard  survey  townships  or  with 
appropriate  natural  subdivisions,  it  might  be  divided  into  quadrants — 
northeast,  northwest,  southeast,  and  southwest — as  ilhistrated  in 
figure  2,  with  a  numbering  system  to  identify  the  farms  in  each 
quadrant.  Number  the  farms  in  the  northeast  quadrant  from  1,000 
to  1,999;  those  in  the  northwest  quadrant,  2,000  to  2,999;  those  in  the 
southwest  quadrant,  3,000  to  3,999 ;  and  those  in  the  southeast  quad- 
rant, 4,000  to  4,999.  In  assigning  numbers,  omit  all  digits  ending 
in  0,  1,  8,  and  9,  for  use  later  in  making  changes  and  additions.  Once 
a  number  has  been  assigned  to  a  specific  farm,  do  not  change  it.  You 
might  assign  odd  numbers  to  properties  on  the  left  side  of  the  road 
and  even  numbers  to  those  on  the  right  side — as  they  are  approached 
from  the  fire  station. 

Post  a  copy  of  this  diagram  (approximately  36  inches  square)  on 
the  wall  of  the  firestation.  A  copy  should  be  placed  on  each  fire  truck. 
A  pocket-size  copy  should  be  given  to  each  resident  who  is  to  be  an 
active  member  of  the  fire-fighting  group,  so  that  when  the  alarm  is 
sounded  he  can  be  notified  of  the  location  of  the  fire  and  can  proceed 
directly  to  it. 


SAMPLE  DIAGRAM  OF  AREA  TO  BE  PROTECTED 
BY  A  RURAL  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
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The  diagram  will  give  you  the  information  you  need. 


Card  File. — Prepare  three  cards  for  each  farm  or  rural  residence, 
showing  the  information  listed  on  the  diagram — name  of  operator, 
location,  best  route  to  take,  location  of  water  sources  and  layout  of 
buildings.  One  card  from  each  set  is  for  the  resident,  and  the  others 
are  for  the  fire  company.  One  of  the  cards  held  by  the  fire  company 
goes  into  an  alphabetical,  the  other  into  a  numerical,  file.  On  the 
back  of  each  card  indicate  the  volume  of  water  available  on  the  farm 
and  sketch  its  location  with  reference  to  buildings. 

When  a  fire  is  reported,  withdraw  the  proper  card  from  one  of  the 
files  at  the  fire  station  and  take  it  on  the  truck  to  the  scene  of  the  fire. 
It  will  be  useful  in  giving  directions  to  the  driver  and  in  planning  an 
attack  on  the  fire  while  the  firemen  are  en  route. 

On  the  card  retained  by  the  farmer  or  rural  resident,  add  the  tele- 
phone number  of  the  fire  department. 


How  Farmers  Can  Help  the  Fire  Department 

Your  program  will  be  most  effective  if  fires  are  reported  promptly 
and  if  your  fire  trucks  are  manned  by  well-trained  men.  Also  each 
property  owner  should  do  his  part  in  having  available  certain  home 
equipment.  Here  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  individual  farmer 
can  help  to  save  his  own  buildings. 

1.  Be  sure  you  have  the  telephone  number  of  the  fire  department 
posted  in  a  prominent  place  beside  your  telephone.  When  you  call 
the  department,  identify  yourself,  give  the  number  of  your  farm,  its 
location,  and  its  approximate  distance  from  the  fire  station. 

2.  If  possible,  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at  least  3,000  gallons  of 
water.  If  you  do  not  have  this  quantity  of  water  available,  your 
county  agricultural  agent  will  help  you  plan  a  cistern,  or  he  will 
advise  you  on  building  a  farm  pond  or  on  impounding  water  in  a 
nearby  stream  for  emergency  use.  If  a  cistern  or  other  supply  is  not 
feasible,  keep  barrels  of  water,  tightly  covered,  on  hand — with 
buckets — for  emergency  use  only. 

Your  water  supply  should  be  accessible  in  any  kind  of  weather 
and  it  should  be  stored  at  a  safe  distance  from  buildings  that  might 
catch  fire.  Your  water  pump,  if  electric,  should  be  served  by  an 
electrical  circuit  that  will  not  be  put  out  of  service  by  a  building  fire. 
Unless  your  rural  fire  department  has  a  portable  pump,  have  a  firm 
pumping  stand  near  the  water  supply  for  use  by  the  fire  truck. 

3.  See  that  the  road  leading  from  the  main  highway  to  your  farm 
is  kept  in  good  condition  so  the  fire  trucks  can  use  it  safely.  Gravel 
or  crushed  stone  will  make  a  good  surface  for  the  road.  Reinforce 
bridges  over  ditches  or  small  streams. 

4.  Provide  yourself  with  at  least  two  kinds  of  fire  extinguishers — 
one  or  more  for  use  with  water  on  ordinary  fires,  such  as  wood  or 
trash,  the  other  of  a  type  suitable  for  oil  as  well  as  for  fires  in  live 
electrical  equipment. 

On  wood  and  rubbish  (class  A)  fires  use  water,  foam,  or  soda-acid 
extinguishers. 

On  oil,  grease,  and  paint  (class  B)  fires  use  foam,  vaporizing  liquids, 
carbon-dioxide,  or  dry  powder  extinguishers. 

On  live  electrical  equipment  (class  C)  fires  use  vaporizing  liquids, 
carbon-dioxide,  or  dry  powder  extinguishers. 

A  handy  type  of  extinguisher  is  the  5-gallon  pump-tank  in  which 
water  is  used.  It  can  be  especially  useful  in  "knocking  down"  attic 
or  roof  fires  in  their  early  stages. 

Be  sure  to  have  a  ladder  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  top  of  your 
highest  building. 

5.  Learn  how  to  fight  fires,  so  that  if  the  local  fire  department  is 
understaffed,  you  can  help  to  operate  the  fire-fighting  apparatus. 

6.  Inspect  your  buildings  for  fire  hazards.  This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  you  can  do  to  prevent  a  fire.    Don't  put  it  off. 

Clean  up  in  and  around  buildings. 

Have  the  ground  wires  and  points  on  lightning  rods  inspected  and 
tested.  See  that  electrical  wiring  is  adequate  for  the  load  it  carries 
and  that  it  is  protected  by  fuses  of  proper  amperage.  Inspect  chim- 
neys at  the  roof  line.  See  that  your  heating  system  is  in  good  order. 
Dwelling  fires  are  most  common  in  fall  and  winter.  Do  not  smoke 
in  bed.  Too  many  dwelling  fires  and  fatalities  from  burns  have 
resulted  from  this  habit. 


7.  Observe  other  elementary  precautions.  Keep  yoiir  hay  dry. 
Doing  so  may  prevent  a  fire  caused  by  internal  combustion.  Do  not 
smoke  in  the  barn.    Barn  fires  are  most  common  in  summer. 

Prepared  by  John  D.  Kush,  Agricultural  Economist,  Production    : 
Economics  Research  Branch,  Agricuhural  Research  Service.  I  Super- 
sedes  Farmers'  Bulletin  1667,  Rural  Community  Fire  Departments^-  h^\   ^^ 

Valuable  suggestions  were  received  from  the  Committee  on  Farm      '    ^^ ^ 
Fire  Protection,  National  Fire  Protection  Association. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Issued  October  1954 
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